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THE OREGON PIONEERS AND THE BOUNDARY * 


It is a truism in American history that the success of the United 
States in the Oregon boundary negotiations was due in considerable 
measure to the Oregon pioneers. They brought pressure to bear 
on the British government during the final stages of the Oregon 
negotiations, and this was a factor in winning for their country the 
empire of the Pacific Northwest. But what the nature of this pres- 
sure was, how direct it was, or how great its effectiveness, are ques- 
tions that have never been carefully investigated. They deserve 
attention, for they go to the heart of Oregon diplomacy and de- 
termine the place of the Oregon pioneers in American diplomatic 
history. They are the province of this study. 

Proper analysis of this subject necessitates at the outset a sur- 
vey of the stakes of Oregon diplomacy. They were not as extensive 
as at first sight they seem. Nominally the whole of the Oregon 
country was at issue, the vast domain extending from the Rocky 
Mountains to the sea and from California to Alaska. But the region 
about which dispute really centred was the comparatively limited 
area lying between the Columbia River and the forty-ninth parallel, 
the rectangle now constituting the central and western thirds of the 
state of Washington. As early as 1818 the British government had 
intimated a willingness to divide the Oregon country at the line of 
the Columbia River and the forty-ninth parallel, and this it definitely 
offered to do in 1824, 1826, and 1844. It further offered in 1826 
and 1844 to yield to the United States a large segment of territory 
north of the Columbia, intended to satisfy the determined American 
demand for a share in the harbors of Puget Sound.? These pro- 
posals the American government had declined. That embracing 
the Puget Sound harbors had been unacceptable because the prof- 
fered area in which they lay would have been isolated from the body 
of the United States, an enclave in British territory. But the offer 
had served a useful purpose from the American point of view. It 
had committed the British government to a line of partition even 

1 This paper, read at the meeting of the American Historical Association at 
‘Columbus, Dec. 28, 1923, is part of a larger study of the Oregon question begun 
some years ago in the Seminar of Professor Turner at Harvard University. I 
need not say how much I owe to him in the way of stimulating suggestions made 
then and since. 


? The region bounded by Fuca’s Strait, Hood’s Canal, and a line drawn from 
the southern extremity of Hood’s Canal to the southern point of Gray’s Harbor. 
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more favorable to the United States than the Columbia River. And 
this was years before any pioneers had begun to settle in Oregon. 

Similarly, though with somewhat less certainty, the American 
government stood committed to the line of the forty-ninth parallel. 
This it had offered as a compromise from the very beginning, and, 
when in 1844 Calhoun attempted to extend again the field of dispute, 
Pakenham, the British ambassador, cut him short, informing him 
that he “ was not authorized to treat about any territory lying to the 
north of the 4oth parallel of latitude, which was considered by Her 
Majesty’s Government to form the basis for the Negotiation, on the 
side of the United States, as the line of the Columbia formed that 
on the side of Great Britain”.* So clear had this mutual delimita- 
tion of the field of dispute become by the time of the later Oregon 
negotiations that in 1844 Pakenham recommended to his government 
that it offer full cession to the United States ot the territory south 
of the Columbia in return for the yielding by the United States of 
the territory north of the forty-ninth parallel, a proposal which in- 
terested Lord Aberdeen but which he did not press because he fore- 
saw that.it would be rejected by the American government.® 

With these facts as a guide we may now turn to assessing the in- 
fluence of the Oregon pioneers on the boundary negotiations. It has 
been supposed that they determined the character of the final settle- 
ment by simply taking possession as farmers of the territory in dis- 
pute. Five thousand American settlers wielded the pen, it is 

°“Tt is true that in submitting this last proposition [1826] we distinctly 
stated that, in case it was rejected, we should consider it as in no way committing 
us to the adoption of any course for the future. But it is obvious that a propo- 
sition of this kind once made, must always involve the practical difficulty of 
subsequently assuming any less extensive basis of negotiation.” Aberdeen to 
Pakenham, Dec. 28, 1843, Public Record Office, F. O. 115: 83. 

* Pakenham to Aberdeen, Sept. 28, 1844, F. O. 5: 408. 

° Aberdeen to Peel, Oct. 17, 1844; Peel to Aberdeen, Oct. 19, 1844. Peel 


MSS., British Museum. A similar suggestion was under discussion in the nego- 
tiations of 1826-1827. 

* This is the view which the Oregon pioneers themselves advanced through 
their delegate in Congress when seeking their 640-acre donations. See Memorial 
of J. Q. Thornton, Sen. Misc. Doc. no. 143, 30 Cong., 1 sess. It is the theory 
which underlies a fundamental part of the Marcus Whitman legend. See also 
Joseph Schafer, “Notes on the Colonization of Oregon ”, in Oregon Historical 
Quarterly, VI. 390; Katherine Coman, Economic Beginnings of the Far West, II. 
163; Lady Frances Balfour, Life of Aberdeen, II. 134. This view was given 
perhaps its baldest expression by President Harding in his Meacham, Ore., 
address: “But stern determination triumphed, and the result was conclusive. 
Americans had settled the country. The country belonged to them because they 
had taken it; and in the end the boundary settlement was made on the line of 
the forty-ninth parallel, your great Northwest was saved, and a veritable empire 
was merged in the young Republic.” New York Times, July 4, 1923. For a 
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thought, that wrote the Oregon Treaty, demonstrating that in 
diplomacy possession is nine points of the law. It is a plausible 
theory. But it collapses at the prick of the fact that in 1846 all or 
practically all the American pioneers in Oregon were located in the 
Willamette Valley, on the south side of the Columbia River—just 
that part of the Oregon country which ever since 1818 the British 
government had been willing to concede to the United States. 
American occupation in other words was of an area that did not 
need to be won. 

North of the Columbia River, on the other hand, in the region 
really at issue, the total number of American settlers was eight. 
Seven of these with their families under the leadership of M. T. 
Simmons, famous in the history of the state of Washington as its 
first permanent white settler, had established themselves in October, 
1845, at the head of Puget Sound. At Jackson Prairie near the 
Cowlitz Landing was an Americanized Englishman. That was the 
extent of American occupation north of the Columbia; and of 
American commercial activity here, there was in 1846 none. 

British interests, on the other hand, agricultural as well as com- 
mercial, were strong. Fort Vancouver was in this region, on the 
north bank of the Columbia River, so located in 1824 in place of old 
Fort George south of the river at the special request of George Can- 
ning, the British minister of foreign affairs, and so named by Gov- 
ernor Simpson in order to link the claims to the soil which Great 
Britain advanced to the discoveries and survey of Vancouver.’ 
That this post under the chief factorship of Doctor McLoughlin 
controlled the commerce, particularly the fur trade, of the region 
north of the Columbia no one can doubt; indeed, it dominated the 
commercial life of the whole Oregon country, including even the 
American settlements in the Willamette. But this establishment rep- 
resented also a powerful agricultural interest. At the fort ten or 
more entire sections of land were held for the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. Twelve hundred acres of this were under cultivation, the 
remainder pastured 700 brood mares, 1600 hogs, and cattle and 
sheep to the number of 3400. There were employed here more or 
less regularly in the fields, dairies, mills, shops, and stores of the 
great establishment from 150 to 200 men, who, with their Indian 
wives and half-breed children, comprised a settlement that already 
modified view see Joseph Schafer, History of the Pacific Northwest (1918 ed.), 
pp. 181-184, and “ Oregon Pioneers” in Turner Essays in American History, p. 


35. See post, p. 690. 
* Pelly to Canning, Dec. 9, 1825, printed in Oregon Hist. Quar., XX. 27. 
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in 1837 was estimated by Lieutenant Slocum to contain from 750 to 
800 souls. 

Four other establishments of the Hudson’s Bay Company, or of 
its subsidiary, the Puget Sound Agricultural Company, lay be- 
tween the Columbia River and the forty-ninth parallel. Fort Okan- 
agan, near the river of the same name, was of minor importance. 
Fort Victoria at the tip of Vancouver Island was new but rapidly 
developing. Fort Nisqually was the centre of the herding and farm- 
ing activities of the Puget Sound Agricultural Company, where on 
a tract of 167,000 acres there were pastured 5800 sheep, 200 horses, 
and 1850 cattle. Cowlitz Farm was another extensive property, em- 
bracing 3500 acres, of which 1400 acres under cultivation produced 
yearly more than 10,000 bushels of grain and the remainder pastured 
100 horses and sheep and cattle to the number of 1500. Eighty- 
five men were attached to these four establishments, who with their 
families added their quota to the weight of British occupation.* 
Nineteen Canadian families, retired servants of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and a Roman Catholic mission were established near the 
Cowlitz River.? Clearly British influence outweighed American in 
this contested area; and if occupation had determined its fate in 
1846, it must inevitably have become British territory. 

Nor may we assume that these facts were unknown to the British 
Foreign Office. Lord Aberdeen was well aware of them and under- 
stood their meaning. Indeed he overestimated the British advantage, 
for he did not know when he framed the Oregon Treaty of the little 
American settlement forming at the head of Puget Sound. His 
latest advices from the Northwest Coast were those brought by 
Lieutenant Peel, who sailed from the Straits of Fuca on September 
26, 1845,"° whereas the Simmons party did not reach Puget Sound 
until near the end of October.11 What was in his mind when he 

* The data used in this paragraph are gathered from Warre and Vavasour’s 
Report, Oct. 27, 1845, conveniently printed in Oregon Hist. Quar., X. 60; Report 
of the Puget Sound Agricultural Company, Jan. 14, 1846, F. O. 5: 460; Slocum’s 
Report, Mar. 26, 1837, in House Committee Reports no. tor, 25 Cong., 3 sess. 
Lord Aberdeen had at his disposal the Report of the Puget Sound Agricultural 
Company when he framed the Oregon Treaty. 

° Vavasour’s “ Report”, Mar. 1, 1846, in Oregon Hist. Quar., X. 91. Warre 
and Vavasour under date of Oct. 26, 1845, report 90 families, but this is an 
error, Ibid., p. 56, Lieutenant Peel, Sept. 27, 1845, reports eight families, F. 
O. 5: 459. 

* Gordon to Secretary of Admiralty, Oct. 19, 1845, F. O. 5: 459. 

“Captain Gordon’s report casually noticed that the head of Puget Sound 
had been “lately taken possession of by an American Party”. This referred to 
the claims-making expedition of Simmons and some others in July, 1845. Sim- 


mons was the speculator type of pioneer who early penetrated this northern 
region in search of a mill site. Ibid. 
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formulated the Oregon Treaty and despatched it to Washington may 
be seen from one of the private letters of inscruction which he sent 
with it to Pakenham. He emphasizes in this the extent of the sacri- 
fice Great Britain is making in conceding to the United States the 
line of the forty-ninth parallel, which will “ interfere with the pos- 
sessions of British colonists resident in a district in which it is be- 
lieved that scarcely an American citizen as a settler, has ever set his 
foot ”.?? 

American negotiators were likewise aware of these facts, though 
naturally they were disposed to keep them dark. It is significant 
that Calhoun, famous advocate of “ masterly inactivity ”, who in his 
negotiations with Pakenham in 1844 first stressed as an important 
diplomatic fact the moving of the pioneers into Oregon, remained 
vague as to their location and spoke not of the present but of the 
future when he said “that the whole region drained by it [the 
Columbia River] is destined to be peopled by us ”.1* Congressmen 
blurted out more openly what was well known to the State Depart- 
ment. Owen, of Indiana, for example, on January 3, 1846, asks a 
question and answers it: 


Is there an American settler now living north of the Columbia? 
So far as I know or believe, not one. I have recently conversed with an 
intelligent gentleman who has spent some years in that country; and he 
informs me that the moment a citizen of the United States attempts to 
settle north of the river—on the British side as they persist in calling it 
—the Hudson Bay Company—the East India Company of that region— 
sees to it that they are removed, and caused to emigrate south of the 
stream.1* 


McClernand of Illinois asserted five days later in the same debate: 


An idea was purposely inculcated in Oregon, by the British author- 
ities, that the settlements of the Americans south of the Columbia would 
be acquiesced in by that Government; but that all such north of 
that stream would bé contested, if needs be, at the point of the bayonet. 
This idea was attended with the effect of restricting the settlements of 
the two countries to different sides of the river. While the Americans 
were settling the south, Great Britain, as a counterpoise, would fill up 
the north—convert her temporary settlements, for the purposes of trad- 
ing and fishing, under the convention, into permanent agricultural and 
commercial communities . . . .15 


* Aberdeen to Pakenham, May 18, 1846. Privately printed (unpublished) 
Correspondence of the Earl of Aberdeen. I am indebted to Lord Stanmore for 
access to this printed correspondence of which he owns the omily set in existence; 
also for courteous permission to use the Aberdeen MSS. 

* Calhoun to Pakenham, Sept. 3, 1844, printed in Sen. Doc. no. 1, 29 Cong., 
I sess., pp. 146-153. 

* Cong. Globe, 29 Cong., 1 sess., 1845-1846, p. 135. 

* Ibid., p. 167. 
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Four other references to the same facts were made on the floor of 
the House by Rhett, Douglas, Giles, and Caleb Smith in a single 
week of debate.° We must then abandon this theory that American 
pioneers brought pressure to bear on the government of either 
country by occupation of the area in dispute. 

It would be more correct to say that they sought out the Willam- 
ette Valley, partly because of a previous certainty that it would 
eventually be allotted to the United States. They regarded this as 
important, for, apart from patriotism, it meant American land policy 
and the probable donation to them of their 640-acre pre-emptions. 
That they knew the Willamette was in no real sense contested terri- 
tory when they located there it is easy to demonstrate. The Cana- 
dian servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company who first settled in it 
realized that it was to become American territory and some of them 
hesitated to go there on that account, as Dr. McLoughlin testifies, 
fearing discrimination.17 Jason Lee located his mission there in 
1834, partly because he wished to work in what would normally be- 
come American soil..° Slocum, special agent of President Jackson, 
told the Canadians here in 1837, much to their joy, that “ although 
they were located within the territorial limits of the United States, 
their pre-emption rights would doubtless be secured them when our 
Government should take possession of the country ”.29 Alexander 
Simpson, who spent several days in the Willamette in 1840, found 
the settlers “aware that under American law” their pre-emption 
rights were not unlimited and choosing their locations accordingly.?° 
Dr. McLoughlin reported in 1844: “ As to the immigrants come this 
year [1843] they have placed themselves all on the South side of 
the Columbia River in the Wallamette, Falaty Plains, about Fort 
George and Clatsop, and give out that they believe the Columbia 
River will be the boundary.” *4 

But what really determined the flow of American pioneers into 
the Willamette Valley was its unusual agricultural attractiveness. 
Its beautiful prairies and oak openings, constituting an island in a 
sea of forest that swept otherwise practically unbroken from the 
Cascades to the Pacific,?? made it the ideal land of the pioneer. 
Here was the perfect combination of fertile soil, timber in quantity 

* Cong. Globe, 29 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 135, 142, 160, 173. 

* Oregon Pioneer Association, Transactions, 1880, p. 49. 

*H. K. Hines, Missionary History of the Pacific Northwest, p. 87. 

* Slocum Report, in House Committee Rept. no. 101, 25 Cong., 3 sess., p. 40. 

» A. Simpson, Oregon Territory, p. 38. 

™ McLoughlin to Simpson, Mar. 20, 1844, Hudson’s Bay Company Archives, 


Journal, no. 1652 A. 
“Isaiah Bowman, Forest Physiography, p. 146. 
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sufficient for all needs, yet not so heavy as to require years of clear- 
ing, and close at hand a river route that led to a market. American 
pioneers could not resist such allurements. Many of them undoubt- 
edly believed in a vague way, when they set out for Oregon, that 
they had a mission to save it for their country from the clutches of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, and this may even have been a minor 
motive in putting some of them in motion. But once arrived on the 
Columbia, it was not patriotism but the call of the soil and the cer- 
tainty of American land title that took them south of the river. 

Such facts will explain also why Americans were so late in be- 
ginning settlement of the disputed country north of the Columbia. 
This was a heavily wooded area, as Dr. McLoughlin more than once 
pointed out to his superiors when they complained of the slew 
growth of the Puget Sound Agricultural Company. There were 
few districts in it that were attractive from the point of view of the 
time, and of these the most eligible were already held by the two 
allied British corporations. It is not surprising then that as long as 
good land was to be had in the Willamette, which was at least. until 
1846, Americans were for the most part ready to leave the northern 
region in British possession. 

More sensational explanations of this situation were heard in 
Congress. Again and again during the debates of the middle ’forties, 
the two houses were told that it was the Hudson’s Bay Company 
which prevented settlement here by force, intimidation, or bribes. 
Such charges, made in exaggerated terms and always without proof, 
were of course baseless. But, on the other hand, it is reasonably 
clear that adventurous spirits among the Americans, or speculators 
who might have wished early to penetrate the northern district in 
search of mill or town sites, were restrained from going by the well- 
known opposition of the great fur-trading corporation. Mere words 
of discouragement, or insistence by so powerful a person as Mc- 
Loughlin that the district was certain eventually to go to Great Brit- 
ain, would ordinarily alone have been enough to do this. “ The Eng- 
lish residents ”; writes Lieutenant Howison, who visited the Colum- 
bia in the summer of 1846, “calculated with great certainty upon the 
river being adopted as the future dividing line, and looked with 
jealousy upon the American advance into the northern portion of 
the territory, which had some influence in restraining emigration.” 8 
McLoughlin, it is fair to say, emphatically denied opposition of any 
kind. Reporting to the British consul general in the Sandwich 


* House Misc. Doc. no. 29, 30 Cong., 1 sess., Pp. 4. 
AM. HIST. REV., VOI. XXIX.— 45 
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Islands in March, 1845, the facts of the well-known Williamson epi- 
sode,”* he said, 


As it has been asserted by Gentlemen of high character in the Sen- 
ate of the United States that the Hudson’s Bay Company had opposed 
the settlement of American citizens on the north bank of the Columbia 
River, I bég to inform you that there is not even a shadow of truth in 
the report. The Hudson’s Bay Company has opposed the entrance of 
no settler into any part of the country, except within the limits of their 
improvements.?5 


It ought also to be said that shortly after this letter was written, 
having first tried to discourage M. T. Simmons from making the 
first permanent American settlement in Washington and having 
failed, McLoughlin turned about and gave him and his party gener- 
ous assistance.” But undoubtedly in the Willamette community the 
Hudson’s Bay Company was known to desire Americans to remain 
south of the Columbia River, which helped to keep them there, as 
is interestingly shown in the ebullition that followed the arrival of 
Lieutenant Howison and the U. S. Shark in the summer of 1846: 


Before the arrival of the “Shark”, [the Fort Vancouver officials 
report to London] the Americans with very few exceptions were settled 
in the Willamette and other districts to the Southward of the Columbia 
River, and from an impression that it would ultimately become the 
boundary of the United States possessions on the West side of the 
mountains, they never showed much inclination to take lands on the 
north side where moreover the country from being densely wooded, is 
by no means so attractive or favorable for settlement as the beautiful 
plains of the Willamette. The case was reversed when Captain Howison 
in the very unreserved communications he made to his Countrymen 
told them that the United States would never accept of any boundary 
short of 49° and that this settlement at Fort Vancouver and all the 
Country South of that line would certainly become United States prop- 
erty. This opinion resting on the authority of a person in whom they 
had confidence and falling in with their own prepossessions on the sub- 
ject produced an ellectric effect in the settlements, which put the whole 
host of Yankee speculators and deputations in motion all rushing to- 
wards “ Vancouver ” to be in time for a snatch at the loaves and fishes, 
not a morsel of which was to be left for us, the rightful owners, as 
they made no secret of their intentions to take possession of every acre 


* Williamson was a Willamette settler who attempted in February, 1845, to 
stake out a claim on land held by the Hudson’s Bay Company near Fort Van- 
couver and was evicted at the order of McLoughlin. H. H. Bancroft, Oregon, I. 
459. 

* McLoughlin to Miller, Mar. 24, 1845, F. O. 5: 459. McLoughlin unques- 
tionably opposed, as a matter of business, settlement in sites on either side of 
the Columbia where trade of a petty sort might be carried on with Indians. 

*C. A. Snowden, History of Washington, II. 429. 
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of land in this neighborhood in defiance of any rights thereto, on the 
part of the Hudson’s Bay Company.?7 

Politically, as well as economically, the Hudson’s Bay Company 
successfully held off American snatchers after loaves and fishes 
north of the Columbia. Dr. McLoughlin was able to defeat every 
effort they made to extend their political control across the river. 
The facts of that contest need merely a brief summary. Prior to 
1844 the pioneers’ provisional government made no attempt to exer- 
cise authority north of the Columbia River, nor did it even fix a 
definite northern limit for the area over which it claimed jurisdic- 
tion. But in June, 1844, at the instance of the Clatsop Methodist 
mission it organized Clatsop County with boundaries extending 
northward across the Columbia River. McLoughlin, who happened 
at the time to be in Willamette Falls, promptly made protest, point- 
ing out that not a single American settler was to be found north of 
the Columbia at this point, that to enact such a measure was simply 
to furnish “an argument to demagogues in both countries, to enable 
them to embarrass both Governments, and prevent the Boundary 
being settled ”,?* and that since they could not, after all, determine 
matters of diplomacy “it was not good policy for them to start 
subjects which might lead to difficulties, but limit their legislation to 
what the circumstances of their case actually required, so as to keep 
peace and order among them”. His argument prevailed, and an 
amendatory act was passed which struck off from “ any counties 
heretofore organized ” the parts lying north of the Columbia River.2° 
But this concession proved unpopular in the community, for it was 
held to constitute a recognition of British claims to the Columbia 
River boundary, and at its December session the legislature passed a 
new measure declaring Oregon Territory to extend all the way to 
54° 40’. Since the provisional government made no attempt to exert 
authority north of the Columbia, however, this resolution was hardly 
more than an expression of sentiment. But by the summer of 1845 
it had become apparent that a common control was necessary for the 
preservation of order and mutual good relations, and to this end a 
compact was entered into between the Hudson’s Bay Company, rep- 
resenting the British side of the river, and the provisional govern- 
ment, representing the American. By the terms of this treaty the 
fur-trading corporation agreed to take a hand in the provisional gov- 

™ Board of Management at Fort Vancouver to Governor and Committee of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, Nov. 2, 1846, F. O, 5: 481. For Lieutenant How- 
ison’s version see House Misc. Doc. no. 29, 30 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 18, 19. 


* McLoughlin to Simpson, Mar. 20, 1845, F. O. 5: 443. 
»” FLO. 5: 440. 
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ernment and to pay taxes. In return it was left in actual control of 
administration in the region north of the Columbia, and this area, 
which the provisional legislature in a hostile spirit had just voted to 
divide into two districts bearing the names of Lewis and Clark, 
was at McLoughlin’s demand, after a heated debate and close divi- 
sion, organized as a single district bearing the name of Vancouver. 
By this compact, as a careful student of it has keenly observed,*° 
McLoughlin was able to maintain the character of the territory north 
of the Columbia River as the special preserve of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and such was its status as long as the boundary question 
remained unsettled. Lord Aberdeen was well aware of these facts, 
and, in conceding to the United States the line of the forty-ninth 
parallel, he understood that he was surrendering a district which po- 
litically as well as economically was dominated by British colonists.*1 

But it would be a mistake now to conclude that the Oregon pio- 
neers did not influence the boundary treaty at all. They did influ- 
ence it both indirectly and directly. How much they did it by way 
of modifying British public opinion is a difficult matter to determine. 
No doubt their presence on the Willamette in growing numbers was 
a factor enabling the British Cabinet in 1846 to make concessions to- 
ward a settlement which would not have been possible before. But 
on the other hand the London Times was well aware that Americans 
were settled only on the south side of the Columbia, that the disputed 
region north of the river was in Hudson’s Bay Company control, and 
that to concede the forty-ninth parallel was to surrender important 
British vested interests.*? As a potential military force ** in case of 
war the Oregon pioneers aroused British apprehension,** and_per- 
haps that helped to produce concessions which made a peaceful settle- 
ment possible. But such an hypothesis is somewhat weakened by 
the private correspondence exchanged between the leaders of the 
British Cabinet, the Duke of Wellington, and Lord Metcalfe in 

*R. C. Clark, “Last Step in Provisional Government”, in Oregon Hist. 
Quar., XVI. 313. 

**The Hudson’s Bay Company made a practice of submitting to the British 
Foreign Office copies of correspondence from Oregon on matters of political or 
diplomatic interest. See McLoughlin to Simpson, Mar. 20, 1845, F. O. 5: 443; 
Pelly to the Foreign Office, Mar. 28, 1845, F. O. 5: 440; McLoughlin to Pelly, 
Nov. 15, 1844, F. O. 5: 444. ; 

* London Times, May 9, Nov. 20, 1845; Mar. 16, 1846. But see Joseph 


Schafer, “ Oregon Pioneers”, in Turner Essays in American History, p. 35. 


= For this suggestion and the phrasing of it I am indebted to Professor F. 
J. Turner. 


** Peel to Aberdeen, Feb. 23, 1845, Peel MSS., British Museum. 
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Canada,** from which it appears that they realized that if war came 
it would be decided, and the fate of Oregon would be decided, not in 
the Far West, but in Canada, on the Great Lakes, and on the sea. 
Even in Oregon the Hudson’s Bay Company in case of war would 
not have beer helpless, as it effectively controlled ammunition, and 
could count on the support of the British navy, and at least a part of 
the eighty thousand Indians under its domination in the Pacific 
Northwest. More effective as a factor in the negotiations was the 
danger, recognized by both governments, that local conflicts between 
the pioneers and the Hudson’s Bay Company might develop into a 
general conflagration. No doubt this had considerable influence in 
hastening a settlement on the basis of mutual concessions. 

But there is a positive contribution of real significance which the 
Oregon pioneers made to the boundary settlement. It is that they 
led the Hudson’s Bay Company to shift its main depot from the old 
and famous site on the Columbia River to a new location at the tip 
of Vancouver Island. This they did by arousing in the mind of 
George Simpson, governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, fears 
for the safety of the valuable stores concentrated at Fort Vancouver. 
Simpson profoundly distrusted the Willamette settlers. In his 
private correspondence he persistently classed all of them together 
as “ desperate characters”. He seems to have considered the provi- 
sional government of the same stripe, for when in 1845 he reported 
that the Clatsop Point settlers had hesitantly given in their adhesion 
to it he observed: “ Well was it for them that they did so, as this 
infant Government appears to be very energetic, the Bowie knife, 
Revolving Pistol and Rifle taking the place of the Constable’s baton 
in bringing refractory delinquents to justice.” *¢ Emigrants en route 
to Oregon being of the same stamp as those already there, he was 
concerned for the safety of Fort Hall and warned its chief officer in 
the spring of 1846 to be on guard against pillaging.*7 Fort Van- 
couver’s vast stores he proposed to put as far as possible out of 
reach of harm. 

Even before the major migrations to Oregon had begun, while 
Jason Lee was.still preaching the way for them in the East, Simpson 
scented danger and began stirring the London office to action. 


Missions [he reported in 1839] are now established at three different 
points on the Columbia, and every Trapper who straggles away from his 


* See particularly the Peel MSS. for 1845-1846. 

*° Simpson to the Governor, etc., of the Hudson's Bay Company, June 20, 
1845, War Office, 1: 552. 

Simpson to Richard Grant, June 27, 1846. 
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party, seats himself down on the Wilhamet, now with our retired serv- 
ants and Indians forming a Settlement of about 100 families; and from 
the measures that have been taken by Missionary and Emigration Soci- 
eties in the States, it is confidently expected a large body of settlers 
will find their way there by sea and land this season. While their means 
were small, and without external support, they were quiet and orderly, 
confining themselves to their Agricultural pursuits; but as their numeri- 
cal force encreases, tranquillity it is to be feared will give way, and 
composed as their society at present is, and is likely to be, for some 
time to come, of men of desperate character and fortune, we count 
on the law of the strongest becoming the law of the land. In that 
case, our tenure of the trade, and of the Establishments on the Colum- 
bia river, will be both dangerous and uncertain, unless the boundary be 
immediately determined; as every citizen of the United States, who 
knows the country even by name, contends we are intruders, without a 
shadow of right to be there, and among the Wilhamet settlers few will 
be scrupulous as to the mode or means of asserting their imaginary 
tights.3° 


“We think”, replies the London office, instructing McLoughlin 
regarding a new main base, “the object becomes more necessary as 
the influx of strangers to the Columbia increases.” 

But McLoughlin was slow to act, for he had become old at Fort 
Vancouver, and was tied there by private interests. Fort Victoria 
was, therefore, not under construction until the spring of 1843, and 
it required Simpson’s intervention again to bring about the actual 
shift of base in 1845. When the latter learned on New Year’s Day, 
1845, that President Tyler had urged Congress to facilitate emigra- 
tion to Oregon, foreseeing that this meant a large increase in migra- 
tion the next summer, he immediately sent directions to McLoughlin. 


From what we know [he wrote] of the character of the people pro- 
ceeding to settle west of the mountains, I think we cannot be too much 
on our guard against lawless aggression. I have, therefore, strongly 
to recommend that no more goods be kept in depot at Vancouver than 
may be absolutely necessary to meet immediate demands, and that the 
reserved Outfit 4° for the Columbia River be kept at Fort Victoria and 
all goods intended for the coast at Fort Simpson, so as to be as much as 
possible out of reach of the troublesome people by whom you are sur- 
rounded at present. I would, moreover, recommend that the furs be 
collected at. Fort Victoria instead of the Columbia, and that in future, 
the ships for England take their departure from thence, while the ships 
from hence will proceed thither direct (before entering the Columbia 


Simpson to London Office, July 8, 1839, H. B. Co. Archives, Journal, no. 
1406. 

London Office to McLoughlin, Dec. 31, 1839, H. B. Co. Archives, General 
Letter Book, no. 625. 

“The Hudson’s Bay Company kept always at Fort Vancouver a year’s 
supply of goods ahead of current requirements in order to be insured against 
the chance of wreck of the annual supply ship from England. This was the re- 
served outfit. 
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River) depositing there all reserve Outfits, merely taking to Vancouver 
the articles required for immediate distribution or sale.*1 

Simpson’s judgment on the Willamette settlers and on their 
government was of course warped by prejudice, but his fears for 
the safety of the stores at Vancouver were warranted. Emigrants 
to Oregon in this period were no longer God-fearing New England 
missionaries. Predominantly they were from Missouri and states 
neighbor to her—communities notorious for turbulence and readi- 
ness to self-help. Missouri contributed more than a majority *?—the 
state that had just expelled from their homes fifteen thousand Mor- 
mon settlers in the dead of winter with a loss of property estimated 
by Joseph Smith at a million dollars—the state that was soon to win 
notice again by the exploits of its border ruffians. Southern up- 
landers, contentious, ignorant, and suspicious, they went to Oregon 
inflamed against the Hudson’s Bay Company by the charges of such 
men as Kelley, Slocum, and Spaulding, printed in government docu- 
ments, that it oppressed American settlers in the Willamette, or the 
atrocious accusation of Benton that it incited Indians to murder 
American trappers, five hundred of whom had already been slain.** 
Powerful emigrant trains arriving in Oregon destitute and starving, 
and believing such tales, were capable of attempting any mischief, 
and it was partly to avert disaster that McLoughlin gave such gen- 
erous aid to the companies of 1843 and 1844.‘* Residence for a year 
or two in the Willamette dispelled much hostility, but there were 
always abundant opportunities for friction in the economic relations 
of monopoly-hating pioneers with a foreign corporation that domi- 
nated, even if benevolently, the life of the community. Particular 
soreness was felt that a corporation whose charter was believed to 
grant the right to hold land only for trading purposes had engrossed 
many of the choicest farming, mill, and town site locations in the 
country, and this jealousy extended even to the Company’s retired 

* Simpson to McLoughlin, Jan. 1, 1845, H. B. Co. Archives, Simpson Letter 
Books. 

“McLoughlin to London Office, Nov. 20, 1844, H. B. Co. Archives, Journal, 
no. 1711. Lieut. Wm. Peel wrote to Gordon (Sept. 27, 1845, F. O. 5:-459): 
“They (American settlers) are almost all from the Western Provinces and 
chiefly from the Missouri.” Dr, White wrote to the Secretary of War in Wash- 
ington at the time of the Williamson episode that too great a portion of Oregon’s 
population came from the Western states “ for one moment’s safety in our present 
condition”. See Bancroft, Oregon, I. 460. 

** McLoughlin to Simpson, Mar. 20, 1845, F. O. 5: 443. 


“ McLoughlin to J. H. Pelly, July rz, 1846, H. B. Co. Archives, Journal, no. 
1721. 
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servants in the Willamette. A curious echo of Missouri Mormon 
troubles sounds out of a report brought to McLoughlin early in 1845 
of an alleged attempt by some thirty or forty Americans to organize 
a party whose object was to drive out of the Willamette all the Cana- 
dians and others having Indian or half-breed families who held lands 
there.*® Similar feeling animated the attempts of bold spirits like 
Williamson, Alderman, McNamee,** and others to stake out claims 
on lands occupied by the Hudson’s Bay Company near Fort Van- 
couver, and it eventually found successful expression after the Ore- 
gon Treaty in the gradual seizure by American settlers, treaty terms 
notwithstanding, of much the greater part of all the lands and much 
of the cattle held by the Company and its subsidiary in the region 
between the Columbia River and the forty-ninth parallel.*7 Beside 
the danger of spoliation was that of incendiarism, ruffians like Alder- 
man and Chapman, who nursed grievances, having openly threatened 
to set fire at opportunity to the premises at Fort Vancouver.*® Mc- 
Loughlin, as well as Simpson, saw these dangers and took such 
measures as he could to forestall them, strengthening the defenses 
of Fort Vancouver in 1844, appealing for naval protection to British 
authorities in 1845,*° and, when that brought no response, yielding 
to the wish of the orderly element among the Americans that he give 
in his adhesion to the provisional government. Simpson’s measure 
was more thorough, and it is easy to agree with him in his formal 
report of it to London headquarters that it was required. 


The proceedings in Congress [he observes] and other reports in the 
public prints, which find their way to the Wallamette by every oppor- 
tunity, seem to influence the minds of the great body of the most ignor- 
ant settlers against us, who look upon us as intruders, and if they were 
not overawed in some degree by the semblance of law that exists, and 
a feeling that we are in a situation to resent any aggression that might 
be openly attempted, there would be no salvation, éither for the lives or 


“McLoughlin to Simpson, Mar. 3, 1845, F. O. 5: 4433 McLoughlin to Gov- 
ernor and Committee, Mar. 28, 1845, H. B. Co. Archives, Journal, no. 1742; 
Douglas to Governor and Committee, Dec, 7, 1846, F. O. 5: 481. 

“ Ante, p. 688. For the Alderman incident, see McLoughlin to Gordon, Sept. 
15, 1845, F. O. 5: 459. For the McNamee incident, see Board of Management to 
H. B. Co., Nov. 2, 1846, F. O. 5: 481. 

“These spoliations are described in the testimony taken by a commission 
under the treaty of 1863 “for the final settlement of the claims of the Hudson’s 
Bay and Puget Sound Agricultural Companies ”, and they are in part the basis 
of the award of $650,000 made to the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1869. See 
Report of British and American Joint Commission, 14 vols., in Library of 
Congress. 

“ McLoughlin to H. B. Co., Nov. 20, 1845, in Am. Hist. Rev., XXI. 112. 

* Ibid. See also Lieutenant Howison’s Report, in House Misc. Doc. no. 29, 
30 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 18, 19. 
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property of British Subjects. Notwithstanding a certain degree of 
popularity, which the Company’s officers enjoy, arising from the hos- 
pitalities and assistance that have been rendered to almost every Amer- 
ican who has come to the Country, the Honble. Company as a body is 
looked upon with much jealous rancour and hostility, leading to serious 
apprehensions on the minds of the Council that the Depot at Fort Van- 
couver, and the other posts within reach of these people, are not safe 
from plunder. These apprehensions have determined us on giving direc- 
tions that the business in the neighborhood of the Wallamette Falls be 
contracted as much as possible, and that the great bulk of the property 
in depot at [Fort] Vancouver be removed to Fort Victoria, which is 
intended to be made the principal depot of the Country, as you will 
observe by the instructions contained in the accompanying copy of my 
despatch . . . .5° 


There were, to be sure, other considerations, ordinary require- 
ments of business, that demanded the creation of a new main depot 
away from the Columbia River. The decline of the fur trade in 
the valley of the Columbia,** the perils of the bar at the entrance of 
the river, and uncertainties as to the boundary settlement were pow- 
erful factors dictating the change. Eventually they would have 
brought it about even without the intervention of the Americans in 
the Willamette. Indeed, the Hudson’s Bay Company had been con- 
templating the transfer for at least ten years. But it required the 
menace of the Willamette settlers to crystallize these factors into 
action, and action just when the boundary negotiations were at a 
stage to be influenced by it. 

So quietly was this shift of base made that hardly any American 
understood at the time what was happening; but it did not escape 
the notice of Lord Aberdeen. He knew of it in 1845 and welcomed 
it for the promise it offered of a peaceful solution of the Oregon 
controversy. Sincerely desirous of composing this critical issue he 
had reconciled himself by March, 1844, to substantially the terms 
of settlement later laid down in the treaty of 1846.5 But he had 
found it impossible to win over Peel, the prime minister, or the re- 
mainder of the Cabinet.** They no doubt feared the clamor which 

* Simpson to Hudson’s Bay Company, June 20, 1845, W. O. 1: 552. 

"This important subject is reserved for a future study. 

°* Aberdeen to Peel, Mar. 4, 1844, Aberdeen MSS. This letter was found by 
Dr. Schafer, the scholar of the Oregon question, in the Aberdeen MSS., and 
was in part printed in his article, “British Attitude toward the Oregon Ques- 
tion”, in this Review, XVI. 296. Dr. Schafer seems to believe that this letter 
represented the views of the British Cabinet in 1844, as well as those of Lord 
Aberdeen. That would make it, if true, a document of first importance. But it 
does not represent the views of the Cabinet, as the correspondence presented in 
the following note shows, 


Peel to Aberdeen, Sept. 28, 1844, Peel MSS. “I incline to arbitration 
rather than any important concession beyond former proposals. If I recollect 
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an active opposition would raise over what was virtually a surrender 
to the demands of the United States. The Cabinet was still unper- 
suaded when the news came in 1845 of the shift of base of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. That event put a new political face on the situ- 
ation. The Hudson’s Bay Company had unwittingly revealed by its 
move that it no longer regarded the Columbia River as a vital trade 
route or an indispensable outlet for its western provinces to the sea; 
that a watercourse which looked imposing on the maps was of so 
little real promise for anything but a fur-trade commerce that it 
was being relegated by the British interest which best knew its 
potentialities to secondary uses. To yield this river to the United 
States could not involve serious national loss, nor under the cir- 
cumstances lay the government open to partizan attack or national 
outcry. And surrender of the Columbia was the key to the peace- 
ful settlement of the Oregon boundary. 

Previous Oregon negotiations had all gone to shipwreck on the 
issue of the Columbia River. American negotiators had steadily 
sought as their prime objective in Oregon diplomacy a share of the 
harbors in and about Puget Sound, the only safe harbors on the 
Pacific to which at this time the United States had any claim. To 
obtain these however, in satisfactory status, American territory 
must embrace both banks of the Columbia River and extend beyond it 
to the forty-ninth parallel. Great Britain, on the other hand, was 
determined to hold one bank of the river which was considered the 
St. Lawrence of the West, the only outlet for the western provinces 
of British North America to the sea.°* The mere territory between 
the Columbia and the forty-ninth parallel was not a real obstacle to 
right there are on record in the F. O. very strong opinions, both with reference 
to considerations of policy and justice, as to the impropriety of carrying con- 
cession beyond certain defined limits. I should not be afraid of a good deal of 
preliminary bluster on the part of the Americans. The best answer to it would 
be to direct the Collingwood to make a friendly visit when she has leisure, to the 
mouth of the Columbia.” As late as Apr. 18, 1845, Lord Aberdeen instructed 
Pakenham (F. O. 5: 423) to add to previous offers to the American government 
merely that of allowing “all ports within the disputed territory south of 49° N. 
L. whether on the main land or on Vancouver's Island to be made perpetually 
free Ports”, and adds: “Beyond this degree of compromise Her Majesty’s 
Gov’t could not consent to go. Should you therefore have an opportunity of 
making such a proposal, and should it be rejected, you will have no alternative 
but to recur to the demand for arbitration.” Privately he wrote on the same day 
(Aberdeen MSS.) that if Buchanan should propose the 4oth degree to the sea, 
“T should not like to regard his proposal as perfectly inadmissable. It is pos- 
sible that by some modifications it might be accepted, though I do not think it 
at all likely, and of course you will give no encouragement to the notion, but 


recur to arbitration in the event of our terms being rejected ”. 
* London Times, Jan. 3, 17, 1846. 
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a settlement, for it was held by British negotiators and public in no 
high esteem.*> Nor did Great Britain consider it essential to shut 
the United States off from all good harbors on the Pacific—its pro- 
posals of 1826 and 1844 are evidence of that. Britain’s determina- 
tion in all the earlier negotiations not to retreat from the line of the 
Columbia was due to the exalted conception which its Foreign Office 
had of the river’s value as a highway of commerce. 

This exaggerated notion the Hudson’s Bay Company had natur- 
ally taken no pains to dispel so long as the fur trade on the Columbia 
was prosperous and growing. On the contrary, its officers had 
wrought diligently to confirm it. That appears clearly in the follow- 
ing excerpts from a letter written by Governor Simpson to the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office in January, 1826, in response to a list of queries 
submitted to him by H. U. Addington. Whatever may be the sig- 
nificance of the queries,®° no one could fail to be impressed with the 
reply. Indeed it is not impossible that in the emphatic presentation 
of the value of the Columbia highway here made we have an expla- 
nation of the failure of the negotiations of 1826—the last negotia- 
tions prior to the critical ones of the ’forties. 


6. Query:—Is the Country northward of the Columbia favourable 
for Land and water communication ? 

Answer :—The Country to the Northward of the Columbia is not 
favorable for Water communication with the Coast on account of the 
impetuosity of the current at particular Seasons in the different Rivers, 
and frequent chains of Rapids and dangerous falls, and the communica- 
tion with the Coast by Land is quite impracticable, on account of the 
mountainous character of the Country, which is covered with almost 
impenetrable Forests. 

7. Query :—For what extent of Country does the Columbia River 
furnish an outlet for Trade? Specify this exactly and according to the 
latest and most accurate accounts. 

Answer :—The Columbia is the only navigable River to the interior 
from the Coast, we are acquainted with, it is therefore the only certain 
outlet for the Company’s trade west of the Mountains, comprehending 
that of thirteen Establishments now occupied. . 

10. Query:—What comparison does Frasers River bear in magni- 
tude and capacity for the purposes of Trade with the Columbia? Is the 
native population on its banks dense or not—well disposed or not—war- 
like or pacific ? 


°° Aberdeen to Gurney, Feb. 20, 1842, printed in Lady Frances Balfour, 
Life of Aberdeen, II. 137. Lord Aberdeen refers to the region as “a few miles 
of pine swamp”. London Times, Oct. 1, 1845, and Mar. 5, 1846. 

*° More evidence is needed before venturing an opinion on the general drift 
of these queries. The negotiation of 1826 is the one in which the British gov- 
ernment first advanced to the offer of the enclave north of the Columbia River. 
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Answer :—Frazers river is not so large as the Columbia and not to 
be compared with it for the purposes of Trade, the depth of water found 
at its entrance was about 3 fathom: the banks are generally high and 
steep, covered with Timber, and such places as are sufficiently low and 
clear for the site of an Establishment bearing marks of having been 
overflown in the Seasons of high water. About 70 miles from its en- 
trance the navigation is interrupted by Rapids and Falls, so as to render 
it nearly impossible, and according to the best information I have been 
able to collect, the banks of the River about 150 Miles up, form preci- 
pices where the towing line cannot be used, and the Current so impet- 
uous at certain Seasons, as to render it impossible to use either the 
Setting Pole or Paddle, Canoes being the only craft that can attempt to 
stem the Current at any Season. . 

11. Query:—Could the Fur produce to the North of Frazers river 
and West of the Rocky Mountains be conveniently transported by means 
of this River for Shipment to other Countries? 

Answer :—From all the information I have been able to collect 
respecting Frazers river, it is not my opinion that it affords a communi- 
cation by which the interior Country can be supplied from the Coast, 
or that it can be depended on as an outlet for the returns of the inter- 
ior. I will further altho’ unasked take the liberty of giving it as my 
opinion that if the Navigation of the Columbia is not free to the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, and that the Territory to the Northward of it is 
not secured to them, they must abandon and curtail their Trade in some 
parts, and probably be constrained to relinquish it on the West side of 
the Rocky Mountains altogether.57 


Nineteen years after this letter was written its author was exe- 
cuting the retreat which we have noticed from the Columbia to Van- 
couver Island. Lord Aberdeen at the same time was seeking escape 
from an impasse in the Oregon negotiations which Pakenham had 
brought about at Washington by cavalierly rejecting instead of tak- 
ing ad referendum Polk’s proposal to draw the Oregon boundary at 
the forty-ninth parallel. Under these circumstances Lord Aberdeen 
wrote to Peel: 


If it should ever be possible to effect a settlement between ourselves 
upon terms, I think the following might perhaps be accepted; and I 
should be very unwilling to concede more. I would carry the 49th par- 
allel of latitude as the boundary to the sea, and give to the United States 
the line of Coast to the South of this degree. This would leave us in 
possession of the whole of Vancouver’s Island, and the northern shore 
of the entrance into the Straits of John de Fuca. The navigation of 
the Columbia to its most remote accessible point, should be common to 
both parties at all times; and all the ports between the Columbia and 
the 49th parallel, whether on the main land, or in the island, should be 
Free Ports. I believe that this would give us everything really worth 
contending for, and it would seem to coincide with the notions of the 


** Simpson to Addington, Jan. 5, 1826, H. B. Co. Archives, Corr. with Govt., 
no. 721. 
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Hudson’s Bay Company, who have lately established their principal 
settlement on Vancouver’s Island.58 


These were the terms, slightly modified, which in the spring of 1846 
Lord Aberdeen wrote into the final Oregon settlement. He had 
translated the Hudson’s Bay Company’s retreat from the Columbia 
into a treaty of peace. 

American westward expansion was in large measure the work 
of rough frontiersmen, men who at the cutting edge of civilization 
had developed habits of direct action and self-help. Such men were 
hard to control anywhere, and in the Spanish border-lands, weakly 
held and badly governed, they quickly brought on revolution and 
annexation to the United States. But West Florida, Texas, and Cali- 
fornia are not Oregon. In the Pacific Northwest American pio- 
neers were confronted by sterner stuff than Spaniards or Mexicans— 
the British government and the Hudson’s Bay Company. Direct 
action and turbulence were there held remarkably in leash by the 
power and wisdom, in considerable part, of a single great corpora- 
tion. But the Hudson’s Bay Company, much feared, was. itself 
afraid. It is a phenomenon by no means new, two hostile elements 
facing and fearing each other. In Oregon this led, for once, not to 
war but to peace. 

FREDERICK MERK. 

*® Aberdeen to Peel, Oct. 17, 1845, Peel MSS., British Museum. See also 
Everett to Aberdeen, Jan. 28, 1846, Aberdeen MSS. Everett, who had lately 
returned to America from his ministry at the Court of St. James, wrote to Aber- 
deen freely on the Oregon question, which their cordial friendship permitted him 
to do: 

“Again the ‘Times’ [London Times, Jan. 3, 1846] greatly errs in rep- 
resenting the Columbia River and its mouth as the line of communication be- 
tween Hudson’s Bay and China. To a party having settlements on the lower 
waters of the Columbia this river and its mouth are of course the outlet and a 
very poor outlet. But of the territory north of 49 it is not the outlet on account 
of the falls. I am well advised by practical men, that if the 49th degree is 
adopted as the Boundary, not the smallest part of your trade would descend the 
Columbia, although the navigation should be free. The pass through the moun- 
tains used by the Hudson’s Bay people is north of 49; and all their trade both 
of export and import, would of preference pass the Straits of Fuca. I learned 
from Your Lordship a year ago, that, although you. have at present the free 
range of the Country, the Hudson’s Bay Company have been removing their 
principal station from the banks of the Columbia river to the south end of 


Vancouver’s Island. I consider it even probable ‘that we shall desert the mouth 
of the Columbia for some port within the Straits of Fuca.” 
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